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THE LATER MINISTRY— A CRITICAL PERIOD 1 



REV. JOHN WILLIAM BAILEY, PH.D. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 



Our gospels are a unit in their testimony that the popularity of 
Jesus which rose to high tide during the days of his Galilean ministry 
was followed by a period of reaction. They all agree that soon after 
the feeding of the five thousand Jesus is alone with his most intimate 
disciples, the Twelve. The Fourth Gospel expressly states that the 
multitude forsook him and Mark (9:30) makes it clear that some- 
thing had occurred which changed the situation. The uniform 
impression created by our sources is that a crisis in Jesus' career has 
come. Careful consideration of the experiences of the period strength- 
ens this impression into conviction. Scarcely any portion of Jesus' life 
so well repays study. In no other period do we gain clearer insight 
into the currents of his inner life. We can best exhibit the significance 
of the events of these days by considering them first in relation to 
his disciples and, secondly, in their relation to Jesus himself. 

Jesus compelled attention; both by the message which he uttered, 
and by the indefinable spirit of his personality men felt forced to 
reckon with him. The multitudes, so long treated with neglect and 
contempt by their leaders, heard his words of grace and wisdom 
and instinctively felt that they had found a friend. The teachers 
and rulers of the Pharisees and Sadducees heard a new note of author- 
ity and power and began to look upon him with apprehension. His 
word of truth was a sword of discrimination and division. Gradually 
men began to take sides for or against him: When the lines of divi- 
sion began to be clearly and openly drawn (Mark 3 : 6) Jesus chose 
from among his followers twelve who should be his special com- 
panions. They should thereby not only be a source of strength and 
inspiration to him, but should also become qualified by close personal 
touch to be his helpers and successors. Following the choosing of 

1 This study cover s the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for July 1 7, 
24, and 31. 
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the band of twelve, Jesus continued his work along somewhat new 
and enlarging lines. His fame spread and men of all classes in the 
nation were brought face to face with the problem of this new teacher. 
Though he puzzled them greatly they came on the whole to entertain 
so high a regard for him that they tried to force him to accept the 
kingship and free them from the bondage of Rome (John 6:15). It 
is the explicit testimony of the Fourth Gospel that his refusal to 
become a king of the people's own making, and his address following 
hard upon the refusal, brought on the apostasy of the people. Whether 
the multitude left him because they were disappointed, or whether 
Jesus withdrew from them because of their false conceptions and 
consequent embarrassing insistence as the synoptists suggest, 2 or 
whether both causes operated, the fact on which all evidence agrees 
is that Jesus found himself alone with his disciples, and himself, by 
his own choosing, the topic of discussion. 

Jesus directs the conversation to the general opinion which had 
been formed of him. Almost from the beginning of his ministry 
he had been a problem to the people. 3 The answer of the apostles 
to his question shows how greatly opinions differed. Some thought 
he was John the Baptist. 4 Some regarded him as a prophet. 5 Others 
believed him to be Elijah, 6 who was not only a great hero of Israel 
but also the expected messenger of the covenant who should precede 
the coming of the day of Jehovah. According to the record of 
Matthew, some thought Jesus was Jeremiah. 7 If the disciples related 

2 Mark 8:30; 9:15; Matt. 9:20; Luke 9:21; cf. John 6:15. 

3Mark2:i2; 4:41; Luke5'.6; John3:2, 26; 4:29; 7:26,31; 9:17; 10:19- 
21, 24. 

4 According to one report this was the thought of Herod (Mark 6: 14; Matt. 14:2). 
According to another report it was the people's suggestion and Herod was simply 
perplexed and did not know who he was (Luke 9:9; cf. 23:8). 

s Mark 6:15 and Luke 7:r6 interpret this to mean that Jesus belonged to the 
line of prophets. Luke 9:8, 19 suggest that Jesus was thought to be one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead. There is but very meager evidence for the existence of 
such an idea in Judaism. See Sirach 49 : 1 o. Perhaps IV Ezra 6 : 26 is against it. 

6 The expectation concerning Elijah began in the Old Testament period and 
continued on down into the Christian church (Mai. 3 : 1 ; 4:5,6; I Mace. 2:58; Sirach 
48:1-12; Mark9:n; Matt. 11:14; 17:10; John 1:21, 25; Luke 1:17; Tertullian, 
de Anima, 35; cf. Allen, Int. Crit. Com. on Matt. 11:14). 

7 The evidence is ample that Jeremiah was one of the heroes of the people. 
(II Mace. 2:1-8; 15:13-16; Sirach 49:6, 7; Epistle of Jeremiah). But that he was 
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to Jesus the entire range of opinion concerning himself, it is to be 
noted that the people had uniformly come to entertain a high estimate 
of him. To be called John the Baptist or Elijah or Jeremiah or one 
of the prophets was second only to being recognized as Messiah. 
Some had even questioned whether he were not the Christ and accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel (6:15) had attempted to force him into that 
r61e as they understood it. But Jesus had apparently not only made 
no such open claim for himself, but refused to accept such an estimate 
of himself from others. This helped to mystify the people yet more 
and when Jesus left them for the regions of Caesarea Philippi he was 
still an unsolved problem. 

Our sources are uniform in their testimony that the Twelve had 
passed beyond this uncertainty. In response to Jesus' question 
Peter speaking for himself and the others declares Jesus to be the 
Christ. It seems most likely that the confession found in John 
6:67-69 is only a variant of the same event that is recorded by 
the synoptists. The general period is the same in both and the 
confession, though differing verbally, is essentially identical in signifi- 
cance; whatever may be true as to that there can be no doubt that 
the record in John gives the secret of the confession contained in the 
synoptic gospels. The disciples seem to have shared the intellectual 
confusion of the many concerning the kind of activity to expect from 
the Messiah. But of one thing they were certain — Jesus had words 
of eternal life. The confession is not an expression of a clear-cut 
conception of messiahship and the fulfilment by Jesus of this ideal. 
It is a testimony to their deep personal attachment to him and confi- 
dence in him. They are merely giving expression to their conviction 
of his character and destiny by assigning to him the highest term of 
value they possessed. He must be the Messiah because one so great 
as he could be no less. They were willing to assign to Jesus their 
highest term of valuation because their personal fellowship with him 
had so enriched their hearts as to warrant, yea, demand it. 

That this attainment and expression of such personal confidence 

expected in the last days is very meagerly attested (II Ezra 2:18 is certainly post- 
Christian). According to II Mace. 2:4-8, Jeremiah had hidden the tabernacle and 
ark and altar of incense on Mount Nebo until the last days. Since no one could find 
them, perhaps he must come to return the sacred treasures (cf. Edersheim, Lije and 
Times, etc., II, 79, n. 1). 
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in Jesus and such a valuation of him, should be followed by intimate 
conversation on the meaning of messiahship is quite natural. Jesus 
can say now what he could not have said with safety before. The 
disciples are horrified when he plainly tells them that messiahship 
for him means death. Peter again as spokesman vehemently repu- 
diates any such suggestion and declares it must not, shall not, be. 
We learn from our sources 8 that for at least a week this must have 
been the prevailing topic of thought and conversation for Jesus and 
his disciples. It seemed to the latter an impossible thing that one who 
had just accepted their designation of him as Messiah should be put 
to death. It was contrary to all their conceptions. Jesus had openly 
expressed his pleasure at their confession of him as Messiah and 
declares that only a divine revelation had made it possible. So also 
again does it require a divine communication to lead them to accept 
Jesus' interpretation of the meaning and issue of that messiahship. 
Such a communication is given in the Transfiguration experience. 
The central significance of this event for the disciples is in the voice 
which they hear in approval of Jesus. This appears not only from 
the story as told in the gospels, but also from the oldest literary 
reference to the event outside the gospels. Whether II Peter be an 
authentic writing of the apostle or not its testimony on this point is 
valuable. In 1:16-18 we have a reference to the Transfiguration 
which expressly assigns central significance to the voice which the 
disciples heard attesting the authority and majesty of Jesus. It 
is the express testimony of Luke and is implied in the other gospels 
that the topic of discussion between Jesus and his heavenly visitors 
is that which he had been discussing with his disciples — his exodus 
or death at Jerusalem. The two visitors suddenly disappear, the 
disciples are left alone with Jesus, and hear a voice saying "This is 
my beloved son, hear ye him." His message is unwelcome, but true. 
The disciples would abide in the presence of all three and discuss 
the subject with all. They are left with Jesus only and commanded 
to hear him. 

This becomes clearer when we take into account the significance 
of Moses and Elijah in the event. There is some little evidence that 
these two were expected to appear together in the days of the Messiah, 

8 Mark 8:31; 9:2; Matt. 16:21; 17:1; Luke 9:28, 31. 
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but it is very meager for this period. 9 Besides, this conception does 
not seem pertinent here. It is much better to see in them the repre- 
sentatives of the law and the prophets. Moses as the mediator 
of the law at Sinai occupied a position of paramount author- 
ity in Judaism. Elijah also occupied a prominent place in 
Jewish thought. He was regarded as the representative prophet 
(Sirach 48:8) whose "word burned like a torch." 10 In his capacity 
as the second great teacher of Israel, he appears here. 11 Several 
times in the gospel record 12 Jesus identifies John the Baptist as the 
promised Elijah. He even does so in connection with this Trans- 
figuration experience. Now, the conception which John entertained 
concerning the Greater One who should follow him was that which 
was current in Judaism. He should be a judge, swift and terrible. 
The disciples present with Jesus in the mount had all been disciples 
of John because they saw in him the messenger of Jehovah. What- 
ever he may at any time have said concerning the Greater One, they 
remembered and appreciated only his prediction of a judge. They 
still stood on that ground. The voice from heaven insists that they 
shall listen neither to Moses the representative of the law, nor to 
Elijah the prophet in his representative, John the Baptist. On the 
contrary, though the message of Jesus runs counter to all their tradi- 
tional conceptions, and does such violence to their personal affection, 
it must nevertheless be heard. Doubtless the disciples had argued 
with Jesus on the basis of Moses and the prophets, the greatest of 
which they had been taught to believe was John the Baptist. These 
spoke to them of no such career for the Messiah as Jesus had announced 
for himself, and consequently he must be mistaken. But Jesus read 
the Old Testament in a different way (Mark 9:12; Luke 24:25-28) 

9 Rev. 11:3-6; cf. Mai. 4:4, 5; I Kings 17:1; 18; II Kings 1:10-12; Sirach 
48:3; Luke4:25; 9:54; James 5: 17-18; Ex. 7:19, 20; 9:14. See also Edersheim, 
Life and Times, II, 100, n. 1; Volz, Jildische Eschatologie, 191-93. 

10 Sirach 48:1; cf. n. 5. 

11 Tertullian, advs. Marcion, iv, 32, 34, says that Moses was the molder of the 
people, Elijah the reformer; Moses is the initiator of the old covenant, Elijah the 
consummator of the new. He interprets the voice to mean that we are to hear not 
the law or the prophets but Christ, "my Son, not Moses or Elijah." 

13 Mark 9:11, 12; Matt. 11:11, 14; 17:10, 13; Luke 7:27; cf. Luke 1:17; 
Mark 1:2; John 1:21, 25. 
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and found in it confirmation of his interpretation of the career which 
he foresaw to be his own. Had Jesus spoken his message too early 
in his relation with his disciples they would have been of those who 
"went back and walked no more with him." They were held now 
by bonds of deepest personal devotion. They repeatedly had the 
matter pressed upon them by Jesus. 13 They could hardly believe 
him, they could not understand, but they began to feel that he was 
speaking some terrible truth. It was an immense strain on them. 
Howbeit their profound experience of his personal power and appeal 
held them steady. They justified Jesus' confidence in them. 

But what does this period mean for Jesus ? Our records agree 
that following the mountain experience he requested his disciples 
to tell no one that he was the Christ. This appears to be not only 
his desire throughout this period (Mark 9:30, 31), but if we may trust 
our sources, was his attitude from the first. 14 That it continued long 
after the period of retirement in the North there is little evidence. 15 
On the contrary the tone which Jesus adopts in his teaching after 
his final departure from Galilee is distinctly different from that which 
prevails before. There is a new note of authority and self-assertion 
in it. He seems to see the issue and accept it. The rubicon is crossed. 
He moves forward with abandon. He has "steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem" (Luke 9:51). 

The unwillingness of Jesus to be acknowledged the Messiah was 
not due to lack of such consciousness on his part, for that he regarded 
himself as Messiah may now be considered established. When he 
arrived at such consciousness is not so easy to determine. If the 
synoptists have correctly placed the story of the temptation Jesus 
began his work with the conviction of his messiahship. His avoid- 
ance of the confession of it on the part of the public was doubtless due 
in part to his feeling that the role, as it must of necessity be understood 
by the people, was foreign to him. All that he felt himself to be by 
the inmost conviction of his moral consciousness repudiated the con- 
ceptions which by tradition were bound up in the term Messiah. To 

*3 Mark 8:31; 9:30; 10:32 and parallels. 

'4 Mark 1 : 24, 25, 34, 44; 3:12; 5:43; 8:26; Matt. 9:30; 12:16; Luke4:i4, 35; 
8:56. But see Mark 2: 10, 19 f. 

"5 John 10:26 suggests that as late as the middle of the following winter the 
leaders in Jerusalem had heard from Jesus no explicit claim to be the Messiah. 
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accept the position of Messiah before the people was not only to dis- 
regard his own inner convictions but was also to be placed in a false 
position before the public. His hesitancy was further due to the 
fact that such a claim on his part would have been like a match applied 
to powder. All the " explosive material which had been fermenting 
in the hearts of the expectant people would have been brought to the 
point of combustion." This would have interfered radically with 
the work he felt he must do even if it did not defeat it altogether. His 
disciples and, if possible, the people must be led to a reinterpretation 
of the term Messiah through their fellowship with him. He could 
not submit himself to be interpreted by the current conception of the 
Messiah. Yet he was forced to employ this term in order to express 
his own self-estimate. He would place himself in a position distinctly 
his own. He did not think of himself as one member of a class but 
as unique and above all others. No term other than Messiah was 
at hand in which to express this conviction. When the time was 
ripe Jesus accepted, even courted, the confession from his disciples 
of his messianic significance. This consummation of the first period 
of his association with his Twelve makes possible the next step. He 
must now lead them to some understanding of what that messiahship 
involves. "From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer." 

How soon Jesus himself arrived at this conviction our gospels do 
not make clear. He is said to have seen in the death of John the 
Baptist a prophecy of his own fate, 16 but we cannot decide with cer- 
tainty just when the death of John occurred. It seems probable that 
he had some premonition of the fate of both John and himself during 
John's prison days. 17 Some suggestions' 8 of it appear very early 
in his ministry. The evidence that Jesus at the time of his baptism 
already identified himself with the suffering servant of Jehovah 19 can 
hardly be said to be decisive. That the temptation reflects Jesus' 
consciousness of a radical difference between his conception of his 
own mission and popular messianic expectation is beyond question. 

' 6 Mark9:i2, 13; Matt. 17:12. 

*' Matt. 11:12; cf. Allen, Int. Crit. Com., ad he. 

18 Mark 2:8, 19ft; Luke 4: 28-30. 

'» See Denney, Death of Christ, 14-22. 
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It is probable that it implies also his knowledge that fidelity to his duty 
foreboded ill. At the time of the great confession and Peter's sub- 
sequent repudiation of the suggestion of death for his master, Jesus' 
reply to Peter is the strongest expression of the kind of which our 
gospels make record. One can hardly help recalling in connection 
with it Jesus' reply when in his great temptation he is offered all the 
kingdoms of the world. Peter is expressly declared to be a stumbling- 
block. The old temptation of Jesus has returned. The facts argue 
that he saw his death from the beginning. Jesus' early temptation 
came to him when alone in the desert. The story of it must then 
have been given to the disciples as a bit of autobiography. 20 But 
there is no time previous to the days of Caesarea Philippi when the 
disciples could have been told the story, for Jesus began to speak of 
such things only at that time. The suggestion lies at hand indeed 
that it is a pictorial representation of his discussions with his disciples 
during these days, and that it has been misplaced by the evangelists. 
This would give a consistency of development in Jesus' ministry, 
possessing considerable verisimilitude. Beginning with premonitions 
and suggestions of opposition and conflict there would be a gradual 
approach to certainty. Jesus would pursue his way, making the 
kingdom, its characteristics and fortunes the center of his teaching, 
but little reference being made to its king. He would continue to 
hope that by his presence among the people he might win them to 
listen to him later on his conception of the Messiah. His hope would 
be dashed to the ground by the great apostasy. Then for the first 
time he would become convinced that fidelity to his duty meant death. 
This would account for the great struggle which is reflected in the 
experiences of these later days. The shrinking from death and the 
tremendous appeal of his disciples not to face it would be natural. 
But if at the beginning he had faced death and settled his life to such 
an issue, how could he be precipitated into such a crisis of soul by the 
thought of it now? 

But if this question arises at all it is just as difficult to see how, 
following the decision in this period, and his complete acceptance 
of his destiny, he should have had such a conflict in Gethsemane. 

2 ° Professor B. W. Bacon, in the American Journal oj Theology, II, 527-60, "The 
Autobiography of Jesus, " makes the suggestion offered here. 
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Moreover, it was not the apostasy of the people that forced the con- 
clusion that death was inevitable. It was the opposition and con- 
spiracy of the rulers. That this began to develop very early is not 
only intrinsically probable but is also the statement of our sources. 21 
Two of the temptations are specifically connected with the baptism 
and if we separate these two experiences in Jesus' life we shall have 
difficulty in finding any accounts in our gospels upon which we can 
rely. Thus Jesus knew from the very beginning that his career must 
be one of hardship. That it would involve his death he soon began 
to see even if it was not clear from the first. It had become an 
ineradicable conviction at the time of the great confession. 

But this did not mean that it was welcome. On the contrary his 
constant temptation was to escape. He shrank from it with all his 
being. Why not take the less thorny path and perhaps in the end 
achieve the desired result ? His soul was the scene of a mighty con- 
flict. Peter urges him to do what his natural feelings prompt, but 
what in his innermost conviction he knows is not his duty. The 
vehemence of his reply is the evidence of the force of the appeal. 
For days and weeks it is his burden. 22 The contest wages within 
and is increased by the appeals and remonstrances of his disciples. 
At the close of one of these days he makes his way up the side of the 
mountain with his disciples. He must be alone with God in his 
crisis. As, perhaps throughout the night, he pours out his soul unto 
God " with strong crying and tears " he is heard. A new vision comes 
to him. He recognizes the hand that offers the bitter cup to be that 
of his Father. It is not simply the machinations of wicked men, it 
is the Father's will. It is not a sacrifice, a loss. It is an investment. 23 
This is his moment of supreme consecration. He does not turn away 
from a supernal glory which is revealed to him to -enter the shadows 
of humiliation and death. But, because he meets the supreme test 
and wins, he sees the Father face to face. His consecration opens 
the door to the inrushing of divine glory. His soul is flooded with 

21 According to the Fourth Gospel Jesus knew himself to be the suffering Savior 
from the beginning and this conception is consistently maintained throughout. See 
especially 9: 16; 10:24; 11:53. 

22 Mark8:3i; 9:30; 10:32 and parallels. 

'3 "His decease which he was about to accomplish" (Luke 9:13). 
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supreme joy. It overflows into his face. The light of a great peace 
sits upon his brow. "He was transfigured before them." 24 

A divine passion for the fulfilment of his mission takes possession 
of his soul and he goes forward with an energy and intensity that 
amazes his disciples. 25 As the night of Calvary falls he is seized 
with a great reaction. From his inmost soul he cries for escape if 
it is possible. But deeper still than this cry is the settled consecra- 
tion of his life. By this he conquers. Gethsemane was not a soli- 
tary experience of Jesus' life. Behind every mount of Transfiguration 
is to be found the garden. Jesus knew it as the principle of his own 
life. He proclaimed it the law of ours. 

2 4 Cf. Exod. 34 : 29-35 ; Acts 6:15; 7:55,56. 
2 s Mark 10:32, 38; Luke 12:50. 



